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THE TATLER 


and Comment : 


The Rayner Raineth Every Day. 


HE Right Hon. Herbert Gladstone 
is going the way to make himself 
unpopular. He has reprieved the 
interesting murderer of the Uni- 

versal Provider before more than a few of 
the petitions can have come in. Now, the 
sentimental millions will feel that they 
have been cheated of their sensation. 
Their request has been answered before it 
was made, and the petitions which were 
to have snowed up the Home Secretary 
must be used to light fires or wrap up 
groceries, unless they can be altered to 
requests for the conyict’s instant release. 


The Secret of the Murder. 
“The real explanation of the Right 
Hon. Herbert’s leniency is obvious. 
Who has profited by Mr. Whiteley’s 
murder? Charity has, very largely; but 
not charities already existing. The only 
person who (in his official capacity) 
was bound to make a large sum out of 
the millionaire’s death was the other 
Right Hon. Herbert, the learned Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer. His possibly 
unconscious accomplice could not be 
allowed to die on the scaffold.. But we 


must warn the Cabinet that this campaign 
against millionaires is becoming too ob- 
vious. Lord Rosebery has advised the 
Ministry not to attack property if they 
want to stay in office; and millionaires 
are proverbially unscrupulous men, ever 
when acting in self-defence. Suppose one 
of the rich men still alive should enlist 
a barid of Suffragettes with poisoned 
hat pins. 
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Missing Words. 
he tearful public grows insaner 
Than is its pet assassin ——, 
Nor sees that he is but the mask with 
Which is concealed the deadly ——. 
That’s why the sentimental Rad’s tone 
Is promptly taken up by 


The Hereditary Principle. 
"The Ministry has declared war against 
the House of Lords on the ground 
that a man ought not to bea legislator 
because his father was one. It is expected 
that, in order to be consistent, two members 
of the Cabinet, and one who would be in 
it if he had a safe seat, will retire from 
their posts. Two of them would not be 
there yet but for their fathers, and one 
would not be there at all. Still, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill may well maintain that he 
is not a Minister through any hereditary 
principle. On the contrary. 


Reichsverdrossenheil. 
Dp Emil Reich (who is always telling 


us what we do not know and some- 
times what he does not himself) has 
informed us that music is dead, killed by 
Imperialism, and that we in England have 
no music because we have no bourgeoisie. 


Emil the Universal. 

It pains us much to have it said 
That music in our land is dead ; 

But deeper sorrow we derive 

From knowing Reich is all alive. 
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A NATIONAL EVENT 
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By 
Adrian Ross. 


Rhodes to Success. 
xford has won a crushing victory in 
the athletic sports—or rather Oxford 
and the Rhodes scholars have. Should 
these young athletes be selected largely for 
their physical prowess in’ the future the 
sports will tend to, become as attractive as 
a billiard match when one player has got 
into position for the “anchor” cannon. 
Possibly some Cambridge millionaire will 
retaliate by founding scholarships for 
Australian and South African cricketers, 
Scottish footballers, and German chess- 
plavers. 


The Rhodiad. 
()xlord’s collegiate abodes 

Rejoice to own the men of Rhodes. 
No zeal for mere First Classes goads 
The talent of the men of Rhodes. 
The learning of Justinian’s codes 
Is hardly skimmed by men of Rhodes. 
Functions of x and curves with nodes 
Fail to attract the men of Rhodes. 
The lacteal glands of common toads 
Will not be traced by men of Rhodes. 
To run, to jump, to hurl the loads 
Of hammers, charm the men of Rhodes. 


Rise, Pindar, in Bosporic odes 
To celebrate the men of Rhodes. 
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Break, Break, Break ! 

Lhe billiard-player day and night 
Unbounded breaks may tell ; 


But now he is an anchorite 
The game becomes a sell. 
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“The closing of the British Museum Reading-room on April |5 is likely to cause great inconvenience to many students who use it for research purposes. 
We are credibly informed that there is a movement on foot among the regular frequenters to seize the vacant ground in front of the museum and lay 


siege to the library."—Daily Paper 
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A DRAMATIC SCENE IN ACT I. OF ‘‘HER LOVE AGAINST THE WORLD” 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Princess Iris (Miss Nora Kerin), Eric (Mr. Norman Partriege), Lionel (Miss Valli Valli), 
and Prince Othmar (Mr. Frederick Ross) 


No one should miss seeing Mr. Walter Howard's stirring romantic play, Her Love Against the World, at the Lyceum. It contains every factor 

which helps to make melodrama successful. There is the customary persecuted hero who goes through all the orthodox indignities and unjustified 

punishments which all such heroes so self-denyingly sustain. Nor is the orthodox snow scene, in which snow falls heaviest on the hero just as 
he has been struck down to the earth by the villain, forgotten 


ERIC IN THE MILITARY PRISON 


Her Love Against the World is perhaps not so effectively laughter-producing as The Worst Woman in London, but it is 
nevertheless a play which should not be missed. Everyone concerned in it works their hardest 
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London, April Tenth, 1907. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Sphere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. BEST HOTELS. 
TOURS and CRUISES. 
ANSELM (5,500 tons), Liverpool 19th,. London 22nd April. 
AUGUSTINE (3,500 tons), Liverpool 29th April, London lst May. 
Other Sailings every ten days. 


BOOTH LI N E 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 


30, James Street, Liverpool. 
RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS from 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, MARSEILLES, and NAPLES. 
RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE TO AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID and COLOMBO. 


INCLUSIVE, PRICES 


RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE SAILINGS: 

Tons. London. Marseilles. Naples. 
ORTENDiiiicctann uence 5453 April 19 April 26 | April 28 
OROTAW Asc ccce sieloslcistsacerties'or| 5857 May 3 May 10 May 12 
ORONTES (twin-screw)..... | 9023 May 17 May 24 May 26 
OMRAH (twin-screw)....... | 8282 } May 31 June 7 June 9 

3 F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers. . { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., j Fenchurch Aveuue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNEEsE, Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d’Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. “Elvaston.”’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal S»oring Resort 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large Stable and 
Garage. Moderate Terms. Telephones: 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


ONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


ARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finestposition, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. 


Garage. 


Do. Leete’s Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months” - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD. 
Twelve months - : - : - £1 19s. 0d. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - 9s. 9d, 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

2 en erepels for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed **The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe Tati,” 
Great New Street. London. E.C. 


Tue RATE OF. POSTAGE FOR TnHIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrarj 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 4 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. By Atrrep Surro. 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


GARRICK. MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 in i 

a Comedy in 4 Acts, by Grapys Uncen, MR. SHERIDAN, 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarpps 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). : 
THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
MATINEE, SATURDAY NEXT, at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 10, 


YRIC THEATRE. ; MR. LEWIS WALLER 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. a 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, for 4 nights only, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
MR. LEWIS WALLER. MISS EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) and SATURDAY NEXT at 2.30. 


NEW PRODUCTION—CLAN CART Y—April 16. 


LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. t 

NIGHTLY at 8, MATINEE SATURDAYS at 2, CHARLES FROHMAN presents 
EDNA MAY in “NELLY NEIL,” 
The successful musical play by C. M.S. McLellan, music by Ivan Caryll. Tel.: 2315 Gerrard, 
and EDITION. NEW SONGS. NEW DANCES. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY. 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


MPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. ADA REEVE, 
BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
“THE DEBUTANTE,” Grand Ballet. Mdle. GENRE, Premiére Danseuse. 
LIVING PICTURES. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


STAMMERING 
PERMANENTLY CURED \by personal tuition only. Pupils taken in 


residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— : 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


New Edition (17th). Cloth, Is. 6d. ; Boards, Is, Of all Booksellers, or post free 
from the publishers. | 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 
“FOODS FOR THE FATT.” 
With a Chapter on Gout and its Dietetic Treatment by Dr. YORKE DAVIES. 


CONTENTS.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, such as Weak 
Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only Safe and Permanent Cure at any age. Quack Medicines 
to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-eating and Sedentary Habits, 
Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
By D. Hugh Pryce. 6s. (Lomg.) 


DeEyncourT oF DEYNCOURT. 


Att THAT A MAN Haru. By Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken, 6s. (Lovg.) 
CHARGER'AND CHASER. By Nat Gould. 2s. 6d. (Long.) 

PETRONEL OF PARADISE. By Mrs. Fred Maturin. 6s. (Nash.) 

THE MakING oF A MERCHANT. By Harlow N. Higinbotham. Zs. 6d. (Nash.) 

Tue Lire oF WALTER Pater. By Thomas Wright. Two vols. 24s. net. (Everett.} 


(Jacks’ Scientific Series.) 
(Horace Cox.) 
(Heinemann) 


HERALDRY EXPLAINED. By A. C. Fox-Davies. ls. net. 
“THE QUEEN’? NEWSPAPER Book OF TRAVEL. 2s. 6d. 
Our Lapy or THE BEECHES. By the Baroness von Hutten. 4s. 
PrincE Hacen: a Phantasy. By Upton Sinclair. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
Russia AND ReForM. By Bernard Pares, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
TueiFrozen Venus. By Harry Longley Lander. 6s. (Cassell.) 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands. and Railway Bookstalls on {the Continent, 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. | i 


VOLUMES I. to XXII. of 
te Bia ACS dene errt: 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
£2 000 Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
5 x E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 
one Ce pon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident withid 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company’s passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 


the essence of the contract, viz. :— 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have beer 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Officein I.ondon within fourteen days afterits occurrencty: 


(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by,the person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 


of issue only, 
,.. This Insurance entitles the ho'd:r to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the 
OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COMPANY, LimItTEeD, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 

The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a 
premium under Section 33 ofthe Act. A*Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corporation. ‘ 

Week of issue, from April 10, 1907. 

Signature 

Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to2 
Newsagent. are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held covered 


under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanie 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE GORPORATION, Lid. 
36-44, Moorgate Strect, London, E.G. - 
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PLAN OF THE PRISON ROOF -SHOWING CONVICT C23’S PLACE OF PICNIC 


(1) The water pipe he shinned up. (2) to (3) His first round; he broke every bit of glass as he went along. (4) He halted and indulged in cockshies with 

tiles at the warders. Arriving at (5) he saw he had carelessly left some windows unbroken, so he returned to (6) and broke the lot. Then the rain came 

and spoiled the fun, so he went into the tower (7). Meanwhile warders had made sorties from (8) without success. But finally, by going up inside the 
‘ . tower (9), a warder managed to overpower him. S 


° Photographs by {llustrations Bureau 


CONVICT C23 TAKES A BREATHER THE CAPTURE—C23 SAFE IN CUSTODY ONCE MORE 


The above is not the title of the ‘‘Tatler’s” new sensational serial, it merely summarises a day out which convict C23 took at Wormwood Scrubbs prison.' 

The convict in question has given continual trouble to the authorities, and on Saturday he broke out of the ranks and ere he could be stopped had 

climbed to the roof of C block. Here he began his career of window-smashing, and by the time he was captured he had not left a single whole window 
in the prison roof 
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Types of the Intellectuelle. 

N my former article I tried to reach the 
proper way of looking at this ques- 
tion by studying the various types of 
intellectuelles whom for years I have 

met with at my lectures and in social life. 
Of the great and noble type, almost in- 
variably an Irishwoman, and also of the 
opposite type of the Becky Sharp intellec- 
tuelle, 1 essayed to give a sketch. Of the 
rest of the outstanding types I shall try to 
give a short word picture in this article. 
On the basis, then, of these various types 
we shall be, I hope, much more likely to 
get at a true solution of the problem. 


cs 


Miss Stodgy. 
“The third type is Miss Stodgy. 
N 


o greater mistake can be 
made than to believe that stodgi- 
ness is restricted to the so-called 
middle classes. It is all over the 
horizon of this country. It is the 
inevitable fog of the mentality of 
most people, just as one might call 
the fog of England the stodginess 
of the atmosphere. It hates light 
and clearness. A lecture, a book, a 
conversation full of clear disposition, 
of neatly-cut form, or of pointed 
draughtsmanship is positively odious 
to Miss Stodgy. You must give her 
fog. She can never get enough of 
it. She wants to hear or to read 
dark, ponderous things. The more 
learned terms you use the more you 
will please her. 


Some Useful Terms. 


[xe this effect I beg to recommend 
the blessed terms, homogeneity, 


evolutionary transversalism (also 
good as: transversal evolutionism), 


scientific akribeia, methodological 
congenitality, and a few others 
which I shall be very happy to send 
on application. If the lecture or 
book is on history and philosophy 
it is most advisable to use here and 
there a German term, such as the 
infallible ervkenntnisstheoretisch, the 
irresistible Wussenschaftlichkeit, or 
the fascinating Unfassbarlichkeit. I - 
need hardly add that one cannot—at 
any rate, one must not—talk or write 
for more than half-an-hour without 
bandying about a few Ueéebermen- 
schen (or Uebermenscher, as Austrians 
would say). 
% tt  # 


Commanding Miss Stodgy’s Admiration, 
|: moreover, you throw in a little Greek 

(pronounced like Finnish) and the 
indispensable French (pronounced like 
Low German) you have delighted Miss 
Stodgy to tears. You will be in her esti- 
mation the real man; perhaps, the oyer- 
man. You are solid; in fact, one of the 
five regular solid bodies. Your knowledge 
is deep, full, correct. You do not belong 
to those merely brilliant talkers, gift- ol. 
the-gabbers, who are so superficial that 
they never stammer. On this point, as on 
one-most important for our problem, I am 
bound to dwell. Talking, like everything 
else, has its geography. It varies in excel- 
lence in different countries: in some it is 
almost an art, while in others it is merely 
a very commonplace vehicle of thought. 


Am Intellectual 
of Society—No. Ii. s 


The Geography of Talk. 
[I some countries people talk well, and 
their parlature is better than their 
literature.. In other countries, as in Sweden 
or Norway, they talk well only after having 
drunk too well. In other countries, again, 
they talk little or practically not at all. 
It has ‘been reserved for stodgydom in 
England to introduce a fourth variety, 
something that is neither talk nor silence. 
Stammering, this Hegelianism of the least 
philosophical people, consists of talk and 
non-talk, of words accouchés and words 
miscarried. It is like playing on a piano, 
alternate keys of which are dumb. Now, 


‘MR. BALFOUR AND THE BROKEN UMBRELLA 


On the occasion of the opening of the new golf links at War- 
minster Mr. Balfour was compelled; to perform the ceremony 
beneath the shelter of a broken umbrella owing to the inclement 


weather | 


the public, and of course more particularly 
Misses Stodgy, dearly like it. For these 
people regard lecturers; authors, actors, 
and similar performers as rich people 
regard their valets. The valet must stand 
before his master with. trembling, with 
awe. Hence an easy talker as a lecturer, 
or a fluent conversationalist in a drawing- 
room, is obnoxious. He must manifest 
the valet’s awe by stammering, by using 
innumerable “I do not—er-——know.” — It 
is a positive fact that stammering is the 
surest means of becoming popular. — It 
flatters the hearer by making him believe 
that the speaker is overawed by his 
presence. It saves half the trouble in that 
one lectures for an hour saying only half 
aS many sentences as might be said: It 
gives you the air of genteel shyness. 
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By Dr. Kmil 


Real Hearers and Real Readers. 
uch might be said of other types of 
intellectuelles. They float between 
the three types described, and there is, 
I firmly believe, much, very much, good 
material, especially in the midlands and 
in the north of England, out of which 
real hearers and real readers could be 
formed. But is the movement commenced 
by a number of well-known ladies of 
London society the right way to go about 
it? Willa series of lectures on a variety 
of subjects, delivered by a variety of 
speakers, in various drawing-rooms in 
London substantially raise the intelléct 
or the interest in intellectual things? 
I say drawing-rooms- because, with 
very “few exceptions, there are only 
drawing-rooms, but no salons’ in 
London: And how ‘can there be 
salons? WhatI just now said about 
stammering applies to London draw- 
ing-rooms with a vengeance. No- 
body wants to talk. The rule is: 
parlez, mais ne causez pas. Now, a 
salon wants causerie more than chairs 
or tables. The word, this the be-all 
and end-all of any real salon; is in 
this country despised as mere beat- 
ing of the air. Women, very many 
of whom talk, or could talk, exceed- 
ingly well, are afraid of doing so, 
and between talk and non-talk they 
pe stammering. How can this 
radical fault be cured by listening 
to lecturers or even by shyly blurting 
out a word or two in a “discussion” 
alter the tecture ? 


The Ideal Salon. 


salon, like all other things human, 
wants two elements—the female 
and the male. By giving those 
lectures in the afternoon as most of 
them are given the reformers exclude 
the male element and thus cripple ° 
the nascent salon. By making it a 
rule not to sit long at the dinner 
table and by inviting professional 
“entertainers ” to joke, sing, dance, 
recite, climb, or glide right alter | 
dinner, the salon becomes impossible. | 
In the famous salons of the times of : 
the encyclopzedists the bulk of the | 
conversation was done at the modest . 
but long-lasting dinner. Of pro- 
fessional entertainers there was nota 
trace. Nobody was asked “ to sing 
a little” unless he was an artist, 
and men listened to women with 
attention and respect. As things are, 
one may state it as a bare fact that 
in London drawing-rooms every possible 
contrivance has been introduced to prevent 
the beginnings of a true conversation. 
Why not sit at dinner for two hours with- 
out going into the drawing-room? Why 
not three courses in dishes and forty courses 
in topics discussed ? 
ate Ht ait 
ny lady who would boldly touch upon 
“these obsolete and absurd “ survivals” 
of a former age might indeed do much 
towards a reform of the intellect of society. 
Mere lectures given by amateurs to- 
amateurs will never have such an effect. 
N’est pas confércnzier qui veut. ‘To reform 
society intellectually, inasmuch as society 
needs reform, is a noble task, but can be 
done only by converting the drawing-room 
into a salon proper. 
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Amecdotes 


Some 


A Children’s Rehearsal. 
ANY amateur managers whee 

they are producing an amusing 

play ask the school children of 

the neighbourhood to come to 

the dress rehearsal. This gives the players 
an audience and the children some amuse- 
ment. The late Colonel Moore Lane, 
who was quite one of the best amateurs I 
have ever played with, when he went with 
his regiment to India thought that he 
would institute the same kindly custom in 
that country, and at Poona asked all the 
little scholars at the mission schools to 
come to his first dress rehearsal. When 
_the curtain went up-rows upon rows-of 
serious little brown faces and solemn big 
black eyes were “in front.” 


Humour Misplaced. 


The play was a wild farce, and the more 

funny the situations grew the more 
solemn the audience became. Thecolonel 
sat on band boxes, smashed china, and 
pretended to trip over a pin in the carpet, 
and the other funny men tore coats, put 
their heads up the chimney and withdrew 
them covered with soot, and did all the 
other things that usually make children 
scream with laughter, but the little brown 
lookers-on became more and more grave 
and depressed, even to tears. The ex- 
planation of it all was that the Indian 
waifs and strays had been taught to regard 
all sahibs as serious and noble people to 
be treated with infinite respect, and when 
they saw some of these sahibs behaving 
hike mountebanks they were grieved and 
ashamed and adopted very much the 
attitude that the Spartan children must 
have affected when the drunken helots 
were being exhibited. 


Indian Actors. 


he Indians occasionally indulge them- 
selves in amateur theatricals, but 
there is no low comedy in their attempts. 


They play dramas in which all the 
characters are gods and heroes. I once 
almost sat through one of these per- 


formances. The 
leading local native 
amateur of Gorak- 
pur, a little Indian 
station, waited on 
me, said he heard 
that I had- been 
manager of some 
theatricals at the 
station club — we 
had made. an 
astounding success 
with Dearest 
Mamma and two 
other dear old chest- 
nuts—and would I 
come and see the 
members of the 
Arya Nathia Sonaj 
perform? He had 
called me “ Prince’”’ 
when he first made 
his salaam and had 
prefaced every sen- 
tence with “your 
honour,’ which 
showed that he 
knew to whom he 
was talking, so I 


ON BOARD THE 


‘The Typhoon” is the new spectacular drama at the London Hippodrome, and is undoubtedly one 
of the finest ‘‘alarming-effect " shows ever seen at that popular house. 


by Lieut.-Colonel 


A Long Programme. 
he theatre was a great tarpaulin spread 
over poles, the atmosphere chiefly 
consisted of palm oil, kerosene, and sickly 
scents. The performance commenced at 
ten p.m. For four acts of four scenes each 
heroes and gods and strange beasts sang 


Byron 


MRS. WIGGS AND MIS’ HAZY 


Two notable characters in that merry three-act comedy, 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” which will be 
produced by Mr. Gaston Mayer at Terry's Theatre 


_on April 25 


in shrill squeaky falsetto with many shakes. 
When about 12.30 a.m. I began to show 
signs of homicidal mania my hosts offered 
me warm beer and bazaar weedy and 
water. At 1.30 a.m. when the last act 
was just commencing I gave a wild shriek 
and rushed out into the darkness. 
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AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


Newnham-Davis. 


A Hall Full of Broken Jaws. 


he strangest audience I ever acted to 
was in a surgical ward in Calcutta. 
Three of us play ed a simple one-act 
play. We had no scenery and our stage 
was made of wobbly barrack tables. The 
audience lay in their beds, which had been 
wheeled up into a solid phalanx before the 
stage. Just before we rang a dinner bell to 
show that the curtain was supposed to Le 
rising the head nurse came to us as we stood 
in a little waiting-room where the scent of 
iodoform was the only furniture. “ I hope 
you will not mind if none of your audience 
laughs,” she said ; “ most of them are cases 
of broken jaw.” 


A Dispiriting Audience. 
hey all might have been cases of 
broken jaw for the laughter that 
came from them. We looked down from 
the tables upon an acre of men in bed. 
All, or nearly all, had bandages about their 
heads, and they watclied us with fixed 
| eyes staring out of deadly-pale faces. We 
scrambled through the play, our audience 
maintaining a sile nce that could be felt, 
and when | rang the dinner bell once 
again to show that all was over the fixed 
glare of all those eyes was still directed 
on the stage 


Acting in a London Hospital. 
Bt a month or so ago two of the best 

known of L ondon amateur actors 
gave a performance in one of the wards of 
a big hospital to cheer up the patients. 
The patients were delighted, the staff were 
enthusiastic, and many kind and pleasant 


things were said to the actors. As they 
reached the hall on their way out the 
porter advanced towards them with a 
pleasant smile. As they felt sure that 
he was going to tell them how much 
he enjoyed their entertainment they re- 
ciprocated his smile and were pre- 
pared to purr. “1 thought, gentlemen,” 
said the porter, “that you might be 


interested to know that two of the patients 
‘ad =bad fits during the yrogress of 
your charming entertainment.” 


An Audience 


**ALBATROSS” IN 


“THE TYPHOON” 


The story has been written 


Subdued. 
~he effect of ama- 
teur acting is 
sometimes destruc- 
tive to property. 
The most wholesale 
destruction ever 
wrought must be 
credited to a private 
of the Gordon High- 


landers. Just before 
the South African 
War the Gordons 
gave an amateur 


performance of Rob 
Roy at Newcastle, 


Natal. he roof of 
the shed in which 
they played was 
shaky, but all went 
well till Rob Roy 
advanced and 
shouted, ‘‘ Ye have 
not yet subdued 
Camplell-Gray = Rob Roy.’ Then 
poles and thatch 


collapsed, knocking 


told him his club 
had a pretty name 
and I would come. 


by Alicia Ramsay and Rudolph d2 Cordova and concerns the carrying off by a Chinese mandarin of 
a beautiful English girl, her rescue by her English lover, their voyage with a band of Chinese who 
have got on board to recapture her, and a subsequent storm and wreck at sea 
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down Rob Roy and 
covering the audi- 
ence with débris. 
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““The Palace of Puck. 


“ 


and never since Ariel’s 
day have mortals been so severely 
handled. Everyone was prepared for 
something fresh, something fantastic, 
when we “heard that Mr. Locke had 
written a new play, and he has cer- 
tainly given us something new in the 
art of the drama. The Palace of Puck 
is essentially a play to see, and it is 
played by an admirable cast, in- 
cluding Miss Marion ‘Terry, Miss 
Beatrice Terry, Miss Miriam Cle- 
ments, Mr. Frederick Kerr, Mr. H. 
V. Esmond, and Mr. Ben Webster. 
It should be some time before Mr. 
Harrison finds it necessary to look 
out for a successor. to Mr. Locke’s 
new play. 


‘Too Utterly Utter.” 


Ore more the world is indebted 

to Mrs. Carte for another 
Gilbert and Sullivan revival. Every- 
one was charmed the other night to 
see how well Patience wears. Cer- 
tainly some of Mr. Gilbert’s libretto 
might be brought up to date— 
although he does bring in the Two- 
penny Tube in the greenery-yallery 
duet—but notwithstanding this it 
is surprising how topical so much 
of his matter still remains. All 
admirers of the work of the late Sir 
Arthur Sullivan should visit the 
Savoy, where Mr. Francois Cellier 
gives a most distinguished rendering 
of the delightful Patience music. 
Mr. C. Herbert Workman is an 
admirable Bunthorne. 


GOSSII 


HAT fools these mortals be,” 
falling of the curtain at the Haymarket in Mr. W. 
{pate ocke’s delightful new play, The Palace of Puck, 


The Other Eye. 


M« 


is Puck’s remark on the 


Lundt 
HERR NADULOZITSCH AND FRAULEIN KAUFFMANN 


Of the German comic opera company who open a six weeks’ season 
at the Adelphi on Monday night with Offenbach’s ‘Tales of 
Hoffmann” 
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W.S. Gilbert, who received a great ovation on the first 
night of the revival of Patience at the Savoy, 
known for his punctiliousness in the matter of good English. 


is well 


The other 
in the entrance 


day he was standing 
hall of his club 
when a new member went up 
to him and asked, “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but do you happen to 
have seen a gentleman, one of the 
members of this club, with a glass 
eye called Matthew?” “Can't say 
I have,” replied Gilbert. ‘‘ What’s 
the name of his other eye?” 


A Rich Bachelor Peer. 
XS very wealthy young Scotch peer, 
who is still a bachelor, has 


just passed his thirty- fourth birth- 


day.- He is the Marquis of Lothian, 
owner of fine estates and one English 
and two Scottish. residences. Lord 
Lothian was the third son of the 
gth marquis. His eldest brother, 
who went out to New South Wales 
as A.D.C. to the Governor, was 
accidentally shot there fifteen years 
ago. His second brother also died 
early; and so paved the way for his 
succession. 
Some Taeeetine Relatives 

ord Lothian, although he has 

no. brothers, has ‘Six sisters, 

the eldest being the wife of 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. His 
uncle, Lord Ralph Drury Kerr, who 
is married to the Duke of Norfolk’s 
youngest sister, is heir-presumptive. 
Several of Lord Lothian’s ancestors 
have earned fame, one having been 
an ollicer who fought at Fontenoy 
and commanded the cavalry on the 
Royalist left at Culloden. 


HOW THE NEW YORKER SPENT HIS EASTER—A SCENE AT ATLANTIC CITY, 
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Lallie Charles 


MISS CLAIRE RICKARDS 


Mr. Seymour Hicks has earned the reputation of having a company of the prettiest girls on the London stage. Miss Claire 
Rickards is one of these. She is now appearing at the Hicks Theatre in the part of Miss Manchester, and was previous to 
that one of the Misses Bun in ‘‘ The Beauty of Bath” 
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A New Earl. 

HE new Earl of Liverpool, who will 
be thirty-seven next month, was 
educated at Eton and at the Royal 
Military College. Sandhurst. He 

served with the troops in South Africa 

during Igor-2 and gained the Queen’s 

Medal with threeclasps. Last year he was 

appointed State Steward and Chamber- 

lain to the present Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland. Ten years ago he married the 

only daughter of Viscount Monck. 


Lafayette 


THE NEW LORD LIVERPOOL 


A photograph of Lady Liverpool forms the 
frontispiece of this number 


Hawkesbury. 
“T*he barony of Hawkesbury, by which 

title the new earl has up to now 
been known, was revived by Mr. Glad- 
stone for the late earl in 1895, and the 
present Prime Minister gave him another 
step in the peerage on the party’s regaining 
power. The Hawkesbury and the Liver- 
pool titles are revivals of dignities held 
by the late peer’s maternal grandfather. 
Lord Liverpool’s Ancestors. 

he ist Baron Hawkesbury was a Sir 

Charles Jenkinson, who led ‘the 
King’s friends” in the House of Commons 
and was said to be “the King’s secret 
adviser.’ Ten years after. receiving the 
barony this politician was further ennobled 
and became Earl of Liverpool. His son 
was the famous Prime Minister, who was 
succeeded in the title by his half-brother. 
At his death the honours became extinct. 
The estates then passed to a daughter, 
who became the mother of the late peer. 
Two Scholarly Proconsuls. 
Two of the most cultured Englishmen 

who have held viceregal rank for 
their country are Lord Curzon and Lord 
Milner, and both curiously enough are at 
present.in England and without office. 
The ex-Viceroy was forty-eight at the 
beginning of the year, while the South 
African proconsu] entered on his fifty- 
fourth year a few days ago. 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
ord Curzon’s recent. election to the 
chancellorship of Oxford University 
wasa high testimony of his academic gifts. 
He is a scholar of scholars and one of the 
finest students Oxford has ever produced. 
He was educated at Balliol, and became a 
fellow of All Souls. when only twenty- 
four. He won numerous prizes and scholar- 
ships and was the Romanes Lecturer of 
last year. His career as Governor-General 
of India is weli known, 


Lord Milner. 
A {though Lord Milner’s personatity is 
not intimately known to his country- 
men he has done a vast amount of geod 
work for South Africa. A personal appre- 
ciation in younger days by his great 
friend, Mr. Stead, is: “‘He always gave 
one the impression of an Oxford man who 
had over trained—long, thin, apathetic. 
He was always pleasant, urbane, and cul- 
tured—oh, so cultured!”’ Lord Rosebery, 
too, has said of him, ‘‘ He has the union of 
intellect with fascination which makes 
men mount high.”” These are high tributes 
to the character of a man who has chosen 
the stormy career of imperial politics. 


COUNTESS MARRIES A GIPSY 


Countess Vilma Festetics, the beautiful daughter 
of a Hungarian magnate, who has just been 
married in a Hungarian registry office to the 
gipsy violinist, Rudi Nyary, with whom she fell in 
love while listening to his playing in a Munich café 
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Prince and Duchess. 
A amusing story is going the rounds 
concerning a well-known duchess. 

When she was staying at Sandringham 
with the King the house party was haying 
tea in the big hall, and Prince Henry, one 
of the Princess of Wales’s sons, was being 
much petted by the ladies. The duchess 
in her sweetest tones called to the young 
Prince :— 

“Come here, dear, and give me a kiss.” 

Prince Henry advanced, took a long 
look at the face of the duchess, and piped 
in a shrill voice, ‘‘ Thank you, some other 
day.” 

The duchess fortunately has a sense of 
humour and joined in the laugh against 
herself. 


Society Ladies’ Photographs. 
erman society women have a strict 
censor in the Kaiserin, who has very 
definite ideas as to what they should and 
should not do. Her Majesty has lately 
been showing her disapproval of the 
newspaper photograph fad, which she 
regards as a form of self-advertisement on 
the part of society women. The Empress 
is trying to prevent German women adopt- 
ing the custom to the same extent as have 
English and American women, and she 
administers a personal rebuke whenever 
she finds that any German woman of the 
Court or general society has had her photo- 
graph published in any periodical, German 
or foreign. 


Jaggaires. 
arisians have made a new word which 
has a directly English origin. This 
is “ jaggaires”—from Jaggers, the famous 
London messenger who took a trip to 
Chicago for Richard Harding Davis, “all 
in the day’s work.’ The new word is 
applied to members of the latest public 
institution in the French capital, a ser- 
vice of messenger boys who owe their 


~ existence as a corps to the energies of an 


American lady resident in Paris. 
i tt ae 

A Youthful London Landlord. 
The youngest of London’s West-end 

wealthy landlords is Sir Richard 
Sutton, who will be sixteen on April 26. 
He has been at Eton and is at present 
spending a holiday with his mother at 
their beautiful villa on the Lake of Como. 
Sir Richard was born after his father’s 
death in 1891, and his mother married 
again the Rev. H. D. Astley, a relative of 
Lord Hastings. 


The Sutton Estates. 


The Sutton estates include considerable 
portions of Sackvillé Street and 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly. The Suttons 
are of Nottinghamshire origin and settled 
in that county in the reign of Henry III. 
The baronetcy was conferred in 1772 on 
Sir Richard Sutton for political services. 
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NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEHIND. By G. Belcher. 


“Mrs. Pincher, this’ rabbit has no back” “No back, sir? Pore thing!” 
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Chestnuts New, Old, and Middle-aged. 


OME wiseacre has said-—for the life 
of me I cannot think who he was, 
but he must have been a_ very 
erudite man—that there is nothing 

new under the sun. And by gad I believe 
he was right too, as regards stories at 
any rate, for how often do we ever hear a 
really new one? Still, after all, what is 
the matter with the offsprings of “the 
chestnut tree’ so long as they are dressed 
up in new clothes which help to prevent 
us from recognising that we have not only 
seen them but laughed at them thousands 
of times before? I may be very easy to 
please, but I confess I can listen to old 
chestnuts, young chestnuts, and middle- 
aged chestnuts with the greatest fortitude, 
and, better still, can laugh at them. 


Sixty-four Wedded to Twenty. 


Fo instance, although I have heard this 
yarn quite once, yet I can still raise 
a smile at it: Once upona time, many 
years ago, there was a dear, good clergy- 
man, aged sixty-four, who married a wife 
some forty-four summers, to say nothing 
of winters, younger than himself. Under 
the circumstances, therefore, 
and with a lively remembrance 
of the frailty of the human 
character, it is not altogether 
surprising that this young lady 
occasionally sought relaxation 
in the company of human beings 
a few years younger than her 
reverend husband, good and 
conscientious though he was. 
The Other Fellow. 
till, sad to relate, one after- 
noon after visiting sundry 
sick parishioners the worthy 
pastor on returning home was 
pained to see his young wife 
embracing in farewell a certain 
gentleman farmer, also one of 
the parishioners, who excused 
himself for an apparent act of 
familiarity towards his rector’s 
wife, saying that “he had called 
to tell her that he thought it 
was going to be a good apple 
season.” “I would not think 
of calling you a rude name, 
sir,” said the enraged husband, 
“but I do not believe you, and 
I shall take my revenge.” 
The Parson’s Revenge. 
uiting the action to the word, 
the revengeful spouse, 
walking with a dignity which 
would have done credit to a 
tragedy queen on tour, ap- 
proached the farmer, deftly 
snatched his umbrella from his 
hand, and by dint of using 
colossal force broke it across 
his knee. Then pointing first 
to the door and afterwards to 
the broken umbrella he spake 
and said, ‘‘ Now leave the shelter 
of my roof, sir. Begone! and I 
hope it rains to-morrow.” 
% % ae 
Consulting Satan. 
can also still contort my 
features into a grimace, 
intended to be a smile, when 
someone buttonholes me in the 
street and, with an air of the 


makes him the best of companions. 


Stories which have made me Laugh. By G. P. Huntley. 


greatest importance, draws me on one side 
and says, “I say, old chap, have you heard 
the latest story? I must tell you—it’s 
quite the funniest thing that has ever 
come my way. Just listen to this : Scene— 
a fashionable doctor’s consulting-room. 
Enter patient, obviously very perturbed. 
‘I am feeling very run down indeed, 
doctor, and I look to you to put me right. 
I have been treated by my own doctor for 
months, but he has not done me any 
good. In fact, I told him weeks ago that 
I was feeling, if anything, worse than 
when he commenced to give me bottles 
of useless filth, and that under the circum- 
stances I should feel relieved if I saw 
someone else.’ He replied, ‘ For all I care 
vou can go to the Devil if you like.” Sol 
thought I’d just run round and see you.” 


The Loquacious Showman. 


ut stay a moment. Have you heard 
the story of the showman expounding 

to a party of visitors the various good 
and bad qualities of the inmates of his 
menagerie? He had discoursed at con- 


siderable length on the domestic habits 
of many sorts of. weird birds and beasts. 


MR. G. P. HUNTLEY 


Mr. Hook of Holland is always a great success, not only on the stage but 
in private life as well, for he has an almost unlimited fund of humour which 
He cracks some jokes on this page 


for the amusement of readers of ‘‘The Tatler” 
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The Laughing Hyena. 
hen he came to a rather odd-looking 
thing on four legs,. constructed on the 

bear principle. ‘What is that animal, 
madam?” he said as a lady approached 
the cage of this specimen in the corner of 
hismenagerie. “ That noble beast, lady, is 
a laughing hyena, but as he only sleeps 
once in six months, eats once a week, and 
sees his wife and family once in two 
years, what on earth he has to laugh at 
beats me.” 
Hard Up on the Road. 
©} course it’s a horrible libel, but all the 
same there are still some misguided 
people who seem to think that actors have 
a too powerful partiality for wine, spirits, 
or anything in fact which is wet—and 
alcoholic. , I need hardly say it is not true ; 
indeed, as with a horse so with an actor, 
you can lead-him to water but you cannot 
make him drink it. Still, this is beside 
the question, and anyway once upon a 
time there was a certain travelling com- 
pany which fell upon bad times and for 
weeks the male members could not 
“whip up” enough between them for the 
price of a drink. 


He 


A Mouthful too Much. 
lucky day, however, the 


ne 

O villain found some _half- 
witted individual sufficiently 
confiding to lend him a whole 
tos., and forthwith the thirsty 
actors hied themselves to the 
nearest house of call which 
afforded its customers facilities 
for hiding liquid refreshment. 
All went well until the juvenile 
lead, who had an extraordinarily 
big mouth not unlike the open- 
ing of a circus tent, was asked 
what particular form of poison 
he would like to indulge in. 
“Thank you,” he said, ‘T’ll 
have a mouthful of whisky.” 
“No you won't, sonny,” replied 
|. his-host, first of all looking at 
» his half-sovereign and then at 

his guest's capacious jaws, 
* “you'll have just the same as 
the others.” 2 


A Generous Offer. 
will authors, novelists, 


Ww» 
playwrights, and other 
scribes persist in depicting a 
man who has made his money 
out of patent collar studs or 
pills which cure every ill, from 
toothache down to a broken leg, 
_attribute to the fortunate trades- 
man a complete lack of any 
sportsmanlike instinct ? Believe 
me, the nouveau riche is often a 
good sportsman as well as a 
clever exponent of cross-counter 
work as the following anecdote 
conclusively’ proves: At a cer- 
tain shoot given by an _ ex- 
tradesman who had made a few 
millions out of patent pills the 
wife of one of the guests narrowly 
missed being shot=in the head 
by the host, who was profuse in 
his apologies for the unwarrant- 
able carelessness. ‘‘ Never mind, 
sir,” he said humbly, “ you can 
have a shot at my missus; she'll 
be here in a few minutes.” 
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READY TO OBLIGE. By Will Owen. 


Page (who has returned from unsuccessful search in library for copy of ‘‘ The Olynthiaco and Phillipes” of Demosthenes) : 
Can't find it, sir; but was it anything | could tell yer? 
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Tink PEPPERY PIP-PIP. By Reme Bull. 
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UNREASONABLE. 


Hands up! 


idge) 


br 


imitive 


Bad Man (appearing at end of pr 
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A Cautious Prisoner. 

N Irishman was arraigned before a 
police-court judge on a charge 
of assault and battery. 

“ Are vou guilty or not guilty ?”’ 
asked the clerk when he finished reading 
the charge, to which the prisoner replied :— 

“ How the devil can I tell until I hear 
the evidence?” 


i t i 


A Stinging Retort. 
gentleman purchased at the post office 
a large quantity of stamped enve- 
lopes, newspaper wrappers, and other postal 
requisites. 

Finding them somewhat difficult to 
carry he asked one of the counter clerks if 
he could supply him with a small quantity 
of string. 

“We are not permitted by the depart- 
ment to supply string,’’ was the reply. 

“Then give me a bit of red tape,”” was 
the sarcastic retort. 

The string was supplied. 


a 
JA 


TER SI 


- Quite Usual. 


everal months had elapsed since the 
demise of poor De Stray, when two 

old friends of his met. One had been 
abroad at the time of the mishap, so he 
asked, ‘‘ tlow did he die ?”’ 

“Oh, in the usual way, I suppose,”’ 
said the other. 

“But I thought there was some acci- 
dent.” 

“Oh no. Quite a natural death. I 
forget whether he was stumped by a train 
or bowled over by an automobile.’ 


What she Didn’t Know. 
The gentle district visitor had read to 

the sick man and listened patiently 
to his catalogue of woes. ‘Then she 
descended to the parlour where the old 
woman was sitting. ‘Your poor hus- 
band,” said she, “has had a very hard Life. 
What dreadful trials he must have had.” 
“Yes ’um,” said the wife, “and the wust 
of it is that he was convicted at all of 


’ ” 


em. 
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Multum in Parvo. 
he following is taken from a handbill 
issued by a provincial bootmaker: 
“The shoemaker is a man of great learn- 
ing.. Heis a doctor as well as a surgeon, 
for he not only heels but performs many 
cutting operations. He is a fishmonger, 
for he sells soles and heels. He is a 
schoolmaster for he gives good under- 
standing. He is a good speaker, for he 
always works the thread of his argument, 
waxes warm to his. subject, and holds all 
to the last.” 


i ut ao 
Pleased with the Sample. 
s a famous comedian was travelling on 
a steamboat he seated himself at the 
table and called for some beefsteak. The 
waiter furnished him with a small strip of 
the article, such as travellers are usually 
put off with. “Taking it up on his fork 
and turning it over and examining it with 
one of his peculiar, serious looks the 
comedian coolly remarked :— 
“ Yes, that’s.it; bring me some.” 


Sree aE 


Genial Clergyman (visiting the parish school) : Well, my little man, what do you do in school all day? 
Her Most Promising Pupil: | wait till it’s time to go out, sir 
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Im * Tihe Lady Dandies’ at Daly’s. 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS PHYLLIS BARKER 


This very pretty young lady is a protégée of Miss Evie Greene and is now making her first appearance on the stage as one of the Lady Dandies 
at Daly's Theatre 
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From Motor to Cycle. 

HE holidays are over, and 
music-lovers having done 
as much motoring as is 
good for their souls and 

bad for other people’s bodies 
will proceed to turn their attention to 
cycling. Not cycling, be it understood, 
in the sense that an editor of a sporting 
journal would mean, but really serious 
cycling as intended by that excellent 
musical sportsman, the late Richard 
Wagner. In other words, the interesting 
musical drama (which must not be con- 
founded by the uninitiated with a musical 
comedy) cntitled Der Ring des Nibelungen 
is down for performance at Coyent Garden 
Theatre on Monday, April 29. 


A Big Performance. 
err Dr. Richter is to direct this big 
undertaking, and all sorts of artists 
“made in Germany” have been engaged 
to portray the prehistoric characters 
which Wagner has introduced into his 
work. As most of the particulars have 
already appeared in the daily press it is 
unnecessary to set them forth here, but it 
will be well for intending patrons to 
“mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the 
many things which the syndicate 
prohibits them from doing during these 
performances. 
Soothing for the Sleepy. 
sasort of guide it might be well to 


mention a few things that one is 
allowed to do because it may help to 


prevent confusion and disappointment. - 


There is good news for the tired and 
weary man who is dragged there nolens 
volens by his enthusiastic wife because 
there is no rule so far made that will 
prevent him from enjoying a quiet nap 
should he he of a somnolent disposition. 
The auditorium will be kept in complete 
darkness during the evening, chiefly with 
this object. 


A Boon for the Talkative. 
nother point, which the ladies will 
appreciate, is that there is nothing 
to prevent them from talking during the 
whole of Das Rheingold, for instance, 
should they feel so inclined and should 
their neighbours be willing to allow it. I 
regret to say, however, that there is no 
truth in the report that bridge tables will 
be provided in the vestibule for those 
wishing to play a quiet rubber during one 
of Wotan’s speeches in Die Walkiire. 


The Fashion in Dress. 
Or the other hand, there are no set rules 
about dress. As these performances 
begin at an hour when some men who 
have had a “late night” are only just 
thinking of taking their tub they can pop 
over in their pyjamas and hear a bit of 
Gotterdammerung as a sort of appetiser 


for their breakfast. Ladies, too, are 
allowed to attend quite en négligé, so 


that one can conjure up vistas of Covent 
Garden becoming a sort of spa where it 
will be possible to mentally imbibe the 
Wagnerian strains under no less a skilled 
practitioner than Dr. Richter twice daily 
for a stated period. 


By Landon Ronald. 


Rubens for a Change. 
Should the patient find the treatment 
somewhat too severe he can go a 
little way up the road and try a Paul 
Rubens play, which though modelled on 
Wagnerian methods, from a point of view 
of the book, the lyrics, and the music all 
emanating from the same brain, will not 
be found to be quite such indigestible fare 
or so drastic in its results. 


co 


Advice Gratis. 
[2 conclusion, perhaps a few words of 

advice to, the really serious musical 
amateur from one who can boast of a 
large experience as to what to do and 
what to avoid at these performances may 
not be taken amiss or considered out of 
place. By all means, then, take a score 
with you. It looks well and impresses 
your friends as to your seriousness of pur- 
pose, but beware of falling into the trap 
which so many guileless amateurs have 
done before you. Keep it the right side up 
and Jet no amount of persuasion allow 
you to let a friend show you which is the 
right side because you are certain to be 
advised wrongly. 


Some Suggestions. 
e sure and go in the gallery even if you 
can afford a stall, because ail true 
music-lovers are to be found there. Wear 
a pair of field glasses hung by a strap over 
the shoulders and come down in the 
interval and talk much about “ leit-motifs” 
to your friends. If after three hours and 
a half you cannot stand it any longer, do 
not get up and goaway with a “ bored-to- 
death” expression. Look at your watch, 
give the impression that you must catch 
a train, and whilst apologising for tread- 
ing on everybody's toes say how distressed 
you are to have to miss a bar of so great 
a work. 


Anticipate with a Nerve Tonic. 


or the rest, before entering the theatre 

a strong nerve tonic may be taken, 

and it is wise to provide oneself with a 

brandy flask so that it may be handy 

during the dark ‘scenes. Portraits will be 

published of the survivors in these columns 

provided they reach this office in time for 
press. Re 


Imconsequences. 


The Reason of the Difference. 


A. teacher in an East-end school found 
a great difficulty in getting any answers 
from an eleyen-year-old member of his 
class. 

“ How is it,” he asked, ‘‘ that you never 
know your lessons. When I was your age 
I could answer any questions put to me.” 

“Yes,” replied the urchin, “but you 
had a different teacher to what I have.” 


v7 tt 


Good deeds may never die, but lots of 
them seem to go into a trance. 


% i 


ots of us would rather be happy than 
be in love. 
i cs it 
t’s too bad a man can’t get into Heaven 
with his tombstone inscription as a 
passport. 
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TITTLE- 
TATILE of 
TO-DAY. 


By M. Sterling 
MacHinlay. 


** John Glayde’s Honour.” 
HE successful production 
of Sutro’s new play at the St. 
James’s Theatre has brought to 
light a very extraordinary co- 
incidence. One of the best - known 
authoresses of the present day confided to 
me about a year ago her intention of 
trying her hand at playwriting, an entirely 
fresh branch of literary work as far as. 

she was concerned. 

tt + tt 
A Similar Idea. 

n due course an idea came to her, from 
which she worked out her plot, and 
after completing a rough scenario she 
commenced to write the dialogue, all this. 
without breathing a word to a soul as 
to the subject of the play. By the close 
of the Christmas vacation a consider- 
able amount of dialogue was written, and 
she intended to finish the piece during’ 
Ivaster-time. 


A Literary Coincidence. 
"That play will not be finished. Why? 

Tor a sad and rather Irish reason : 
it has been already written. The writer 
was invited to attend the répétition générale 
(a dress rehearsal by any other name, etc.). 
of George Alexander’s latest production. 
When she arrived and was handed a 
programme she looked at the description: 
of the three principal characters and the 
mise-en-scene of the acts in alarm. When 
the curtain rose and the plot of John 
Glayde’s Honour began to unfold itself 
her face grew longer and longer until 
throughout the last act it was a study in 
amazement, 


The Same Idea. 
A most identically the same idea had 
occurred to Sutro as to herself—the rich 
American entirely absorbed in the pursuit 
of dollars, his wife over in Europe enjoying 
herself and forming an entanglement with 
an artist. Nay, even the final working 
out of the plot was on the same lines save 
for the fact that the novice at playwriting 


“had introduced a good deal of comedy 


and bowed to the ‘“ happy-end” conven- 
tion by making her millionaire console 
himself with one of the other characters ; 
whereas Sutro, with the strength born of 
experience, trusted entirely to the interest 
of his plot and its development without 
the introduction of comedy to help it 
through, and was content to close the play 
by making John Glayde cast off his wife 
and stand alone as far as the future went. 
Accident. 
hat made the whole coincidence. still 
more extraordinary was that both 
writers made their rich American of identi- 
cally the same age, and chose Chicago as 
his home. They must have both been struck 
with the same “idea” for a play at almost 
the same time. It would be interesting 
to know whether there was not some little 
incident in real life which came to the 
eye or ear of both at approximately the: 
same date and at once suggested a subject. 
for a play. 


